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a series of successes in northern party conventions. Senators Bigler of
Pennsylvania and Pugh of Ohio were insistent that a plank like Brown's
would be their ruin; only the Cincinnati platform reaffirmed could save
them. Douglas was ill again, this time with inflammatory rheumatism,
and few realized how run down he was. His illness gave him an excuse
to bide his time and delay his return. Although once again deprived of
his territorial chairmanship, he determined to make a last effort at
conciliation. He reiterated his oft repeated statements that Congress had
no power over slavery in the territories, and that the Dred Scott opinion
lacked the force of a legal decision; he announced that he was willing
to submit the issue to the courts. Further, to allay fears of John Brown
insurrections, he proposed a bill for national protection of states and
territories, providing federal machinery to suppress conspiracies in-
volving interstate invasion.
Southern Democrats had no liking for Douglas's bill, lest it prove a
weapon against seceding states; they adroidy shunted it into a pigeon-
hole. Jefferson Davis, who had presidential ambitions of his own, hoped
that Brown might not seem more jealous of southern rights than him-
self and proposed a platform less radical than Brown's but scarcely
acceptable to Douglas.
This new platform was Calhoun brought up to date. The late South
Carolina philosopher, in his famous resolutions of 1837, had merely
proclaimed the right of citizens to take slaves into the territories and
denied to Congress any power to stop them. This was before the day
of Douglas and squatter sovereignty. Now Davis and others sought to
spike the Little Giant's guns: "Neither Congress, nor a Territorial
Legislature, whether by direct legislation or legislation of an indirect
and unfriendly nature, possess the power to annul or impair the consti-
tutional right of any citizen of the United States to take his slave prop-
erty into the common Territories." The "first time that they might de-
cide whether slavery was to exist there or not [was] when they right-
fully form a constitution to be admitted as a state into the Union." This
definition of popular sovereignty lacked the ambiguities of Douglas's
"squatter sovereignty" dogma. Furthermore, the Davis dogma pre-
scribed that Congress, and the national government generally, must
protect slave property in the territories: "It is the duty of the Federal